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A BALLOON ASCENSION AT MIDNIGHT 



" There is no conqaett to which the entire huoian nee aspires 
more ardently than the Empire of the Air." 

A. Santos-Dumont : 
Tii N§rth Jmerican Rivino, 



AEROSTATION 

M. Etienne Ginud, Vmtr^pdt wbomxttt, et M. Georges 
Han de San-Frtncisco, partit de Puis dam le R$lla, ant ttterri 
k Chy, ritntf I 5 idlomtoet de Jcaffiy, vprhi one traiiTert^ de 
dlz beurei astez momrement^, qiiuqae nni accident. 

Le Figaro, 
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A BALLOON ASCENSION AT MIDNIGHT 



another bright spot, BuUier, the students' ball, in the heart of 
the Ladn quarter. That obscure mass beyond must be the 
Luxembourg and its gardens. 

Here we leave the dome of the Pantheon on our right. 
Below us the lights are gradually thinning out; we are passing 
over the crowded fautourgs, where thousands of poor and tired 
human beings are resting in sleep. 

An ocean of darkness and silence opens up before us; we 
sail into it. The breeze freshens, and the glowing blaze of 
Paris soon hdes away in the distance. 

From now on the minutes drag, in the awful silence of this 
mysterious night, and every moment is heavy with anxiety. 
Those hours are endless, really hard to live, until at last the 
gray dawn steps out of the horizon. 

Nature begins to awaken, and, with the first gleam of day* 
light, slowly the world comes back to life. 

The first cry of a quail or the cackle of a pheasant is a de- 
light to our ears. A dog barks and another howls. Lazy and 
sleepy peasants, leading huge oxen, drag themselves out of their 
fiirms, on their way to a hard day's work in the fields. The 
cocks crow lustily, and, in the distance, from the little town 
of Nemours, comes the melodious call of a bugle, arousing 
" Pitou," the French " Tommy Atkins," from his sleep. 

The sun drives away the soft gray mist that lingers over the 
meadows; a few shadows here and there still mark the wooded 
valleys ; but they soon melt away, and a glorious summer morn- 
ing, in the beautiful land of Burgundy, bursts upon us from 
every side. 
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" Ok ! qui nU pu lenti ton ccrar battre plus yice, 
A I'heore oil tons le del rhomme est teal tvec Dieu ! '* 

Alf. db MutuT : Le SaitU^ IV, 



11. 



WE ARE now passing over the little hamlet of Uri, 
and the voice of a cuckoo-clock tells us the hour, as 
it pipes up in the breeze its five double notes. 

**The temperature is very even," remarks the 
captain, ^^and there is no danger of it rising or falling unexped- 
edly, at least not for an hour or more. We might as well travel 
with the guide-rope, and skip along close to the earth/' 

He slips the line overboard and lowers it carefully to the 
ground. 

The guide-rope, though a mere cable, about two hundred 
feet in length, is a very delicate accessory to a balloon, and 
the most important after the anchor. When in operation, one 
end of the rope is attached to the basket, and a quarter or a 
fifth of its length is allowed to drag on the surface of the earth, 
where it r^;ulates automatically the air-ship's aerostatic equi- 
librium. 

If the balloon has a tendency to fall, an additional portion of 
the guide-rope drops upon the ground. Instantly the ^^RoUa" 
is relieved of that much weight, and soon resumes its former 
aldtude. 

On the other hand, should its tendency be to rise, the extra 
amount of rope that it hauls up with it means for the ^' Rolla '' 
a few pounds more to carry, and it gradually falls back to its 
original position. 

It has also the serious advantage of saving, gas, and sand 
ballast as well. 

"That modest young fellow you met at dinner the other 
night," remarks the captain, **uses the guide-rope with great 



success as part of the steering-gear of his 
new aeronef, the 'Santos-Dumont V.' We 
all expefl to hear within a few weeks that 
Santos-Dumont has solved the great 
problem of aerial navigation." 

The ^rmers who can not understand 
this new method of locomotion are alt 
eager to tug at the guide-rope, thinldng 
we have decided to land. 

'^Mais non! Laissez done!" shouts 
the owner; "nous nous promenons^ tout sim- 
plement." 

The children, who are playing scare- 
crow with the ravenous birds in the or- 
chards, scream with astonishment and 
delight. An old woman folds her hands 
over her mouth like a m^aphone,and asks: 

**0u diable allez-vous doncf" 

**A la lune!" 

*'Hal Ha! Bon Voyage!" 

A flock of sheep stampedes at the 
tight of our shadow moving upon the 
earth, and disappears in a cloud of dust. 

We glide peacefully over meadows 
and swamps, clearing hedges and trees, 
dragging the guide-rope behind us. As 
we pass over a lake in the park of an 
ideal country seat, we see the " RolU" re- 
fleded in the clear waters below. 

Even at this moderate height, the 
farms look like children's playhouses, 
with their curly little lambs, their wooden 
horses, and painted cows ; and as we ap- 
proach a curve on the railroad track, a 
train puffs by like a mechanical toy, and 
whistles a friendly salute. 



Here the captain calls my attention to a dark line of clouds 
in the north west. 

Yesterday's Herald predided a depression within the next 
twenty-four hours ; evidently a storm is creeping up behind us. 
But the same wind is driving us on^ and we hope to keep out of 
its reach, even if we have to rise up in the heavens above it. 

^' If our balloon obeys as it should, we will soon have some 
fun/' says the captain, as we reach the first trees of a thick 
forest 

The ^^Rolla" is so sensitive that by merely hauling in a few 
yards of the guide-rope, we gently descend on the tops of the 
trees, lightly skipping from one to the other; we brush by an 
elm, a poplar, or an ash, and as we pass, pick their fresh green 
leaves. 

This weird performance is fiucinating beyond words. I have 
never heard of a ^* promenade '' on the crest of a forest, and I 
wonder now and then if I am dreaming. 

Such accuracy of movement is only possible with a very 
small balloon, in the early hours of the day, and with a perfedly 
even temperature. Of course, it is always dangerous, as a slight 
mistake would instantly lead to a hopeless disaster. 

Suddenly, while crossing a deep ravine, the coolness of the 
air drags us down. The rocky banks of the torrent are upon us. 

As I open my mouth to oflFer a mild objedion, a hatful of 
ballast goes overboard; we instantly shoot up in the air, and, 
before I can realize what has occurred, the barometer marks six 
and seven thousand feet 



**C'e8t d'en bftut qu'on appr^de bien let chotet koinaines et 
il fiiut tvoir pass^ sur let pointt ^ev^ pour comudtre k pedtette de 
cellet que nout voyont grandet." 

Al.r. Dl VlGNT. 
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III. 



I SHALL never forget this first and sudden leap to such 
terrifying altitudes. I thought we would never stop 
rising, and stood breathless as I saw the earth leave us, 
sink in at the centre, and swell out at the horizon like 
a bowl. 

How often have we not followed with delighted eyes the 
majestic flight of the clouds, and longed for their liberty and the 
freedom of their voyages in the skies ? 

Rolled in heavy masses by the winds that drive them on, 
they move peacefully in the sunlight like a fleet of sombre ships, 
with prows of solid gold. Now bunched together in small and 
graceful groups, thin and sleek like birds of passage, they fly 
swiftly with the breeze, iridescent and translucent, like huge 
opals picked from the treasures of heaven, or sparkling with 
immaculate candor, like the snow the winds harvest on the 
crest of inaccessible sierras^ and carry off on their invisible 
wings. 

They have seen, perhaps in a single day, the countries and 
the homes we love, and cherish in remembrance or in hope. 
They have passed over spots that have beaten time to our hap* 
piest hours ; they have looked down upon places that have wit- 
nessed our deepest sorrows. 

Up to their glittering realm we rise, and cutting through the 
impalpable vapor, we reach the upper spheres of everlasting 
starlight and sunshine, where the limits of the empyrean begin, 
that mysterious zone, visited only by the queen bee, once in her 
lifetime, on the day of her ** nuptial flight*' 
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Followed by ten thousand lovers, each 
with ten thousand eyes to watch her, she 
ascends like a prayer in the sweet-scented 
freshness of the morning. 

The amorous horde> like the moving 
tul of a comet, devours the space beneath 
her. 

Never before has she breathed the 
dew-laden breeze, never has she felt the 
blinding rays of the sun. 

But she has heard the eternal voice of 
. nature ; and drunk -with the perfume of a 
million flowers, staggered by the riotous 
cries and ptuntive wails of her wooing 
drones, transfixed by the ocean of divine 
light above her, she rises to heights un- 
known. One by one, her exhausted 
lovers have g^ven up the chase and fallen 
like so many stones in the depths of the 
abyss below: strange and mystic manifes- 
tation of the survival of the fittest. 

Now a mere handful, with throbbing 
flanks and starting eyeballs, strives to 
follow her to the mysterious sacrifice of 
royal love and death. 

One, the last one, the Chosen one 
reaches his Queen ; her arms are open to 
receive him, and he falls in their mortal 
embrace. He lives his whole life in a 
second, and gives up the ghost in one 
gasp of ineffiible ecstasy. 

The varied emotions of our trip above 
the clouds are simply auperhuman, bat 
the owner does not seem to enjoy them : 

*' On ne i amuse fas ici — descendons" 



I know he is longing to play with the trees again ; but be- 
fore I can answer, the valve-rope is jerked, and we drop two or 
three thousand feet. 

Looking up through the open appendix, I can see the in- 
terior of the balloon, the valve-rope hanging in the centre, and 
watch the valve open and dose at the top. 

We are now traveling with the wind at a speed of forty miles 
an hour, but we feel no motion whatever. The hills, the mea- 
dows, the hamlets, rush toward us in a mad race, as if driven by 
the mighty hand of God. 

The world looks like a punted atlas, with every little detail 
carefully marked. As I compare it with the military map in 
my hands, I can not tell which is the better of the two; and, 
moreover, at this altitude, they both seem the same size. 

The captain is throwing out ballast, — quite a lot it seems to 
me. But the barometer is still falling. Down we go, and in a 
moment we are close to earth again. Half a dozen peasants are 
harvesting in the grain fields. 

** Captain 1 we are dead birds this time I *' 

"Ptfj tncorty^ replies the owner, "but be sure before we 
touch ground to swing up on the hoop above you or the shock 
might break your legs."' 

The advice is worth following. No sooner said than done, 
and the basket after kicking off the top of a haystack, drops 
in the midst of the dumfounded farmers. 

Relieved for a second of its weight, the **Rolla** bounds 
ahead. More ballast flies out, and we are off on another trip to 
the clouds. 

Exposed, as it is, alternately to the burning rays of the 
sun and the numerous cool currents that we meet on our 
way, the "RoUa"' soon becomes flighty and hard to control. 
A few minutes later we are not two hundred feet over the 
meadows. 

Another rise, without apparently any cause for it, and soon 
we are falling again ; this time over the ancient dty of Sens, with 
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its beautiful cathedral, around which the quaint old houses are 
huddled, and held dose together by a belt of green boulevards. 
As I wonder how we would look impaled on that sharp 
gothic steeple, a dozen pounds of ballast sends us skyward like 
a rocket 
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**Ift not the distance, it*t the ptce that kiUt." 

L. A. Robertson : Tbg Dead Calypso. 



IV. 



IT WAS then ten o'clock. We had traveled by aAual meas- 
urement on the map, one hundred and eighty kilometers. 
The heat was increasing rapidly and the sensitive bubble 
over our heads had become more erratic than ever. Down 
it would drop a few thousand feet, if a doud happened to 
darken the sun, and then up three or four thousand, as soon as 
the cloud had passed on. 

This constant '^ bobbing'' up and down at a terrific pace, 
added to the heat and lack of sleep, was gradually telling on 
our nerves. Ten hours in a basket, under such circumstances, 
is about as much as any ordinary man can stand. Without 
wasting any time in idle discussion, we decided to atterrir — in 
other words, to land, as soon as the necessary arrangements for 
this important operation had been completed. 

The **Rolla" was then at nine thousand feet; we had lost 
the wind on our way up, and below, in the west, the storm was 
rapidly gaining on us. 

We had still four sacks of sand ballast of the nine we had 
taken up with us. Every knot that held them to the basket 
was carefully examined ; a precaution of vital importance, as we 
would soon be above the clouds again, if any of them escaped 
us in the varied incidents that might attend our descent. The 
lunch-basket and our coats were also securely fastened, and the 
anchor partly unlashed and made ready to be dropped. 

I held the barometer, with eyes glued upon its fiice, ready to 
call out our future altitudes. My companion, with the valve- 
rope in his right and the ballast-spoon within reach, was still 



gazing earnestly at the fields in the dis- 
tance> where we hoped we might stand 
alive a few minutes later. 

Not a word had been spoken for 
some time, when the captun said: 

** Our landing, I think, will be a hard 
one. I dislike the way those trees are 
scattered beyond that narrow ralley. We 
never should have allowed the storm 
to reach our heels, — but it has to go 

now " and his hand gives the valve- 

-rope a long and heavy pull. 

We can hear the gas sputter as it 
leaves the creaking silk. 

Instantly the barometer drops. We 
have started on our final descent. 

The captwn's fondness for "valving" 
had set us fidling agun at an awfiil speed, 
and the sand he was throwing out was 
rising around the "Rolls" in little thin 
clouds, and dropping like hul on the silk 
above us. 

I looked down. The earth was ris- 
ing I — rising to meet us, like a Abulous 
mother e:^er to receive her children in 
her outstretched arms. 

I stood hypnotized and cold, until 
called back to my barometer. I saw 
that the captun's teeth were set, but his 
eye was dear and serene. 

We now realize to its full extent the 
gravity of the utuation. 

The needle is jumping in my hands. 
"Twenty-two hundred metres — twenty- 
one-fifty — twenty-one 1" The storm 






18 not a mile behind us, and the heavy wind that precedes it 
rolls in graceful waves over the wheat and barley fields. 

"Seventeen hundred and fifty metres— seventeen hundred 
— sixteen hundred 1" 

We are falling at an angle of thirty or forty degrees. Every- 
thing below us is moving at lightning speed. 

"Twelve hundred and fifty — twelve hundred — eleven hun- 
dred metres 1 " 

My voice is slightly hoarse, but I call out the numbers as 
fast as I see them, and they follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. 

"Nine hundred — eight hundred and fifty — eight hundred 
metres T* 

The sudden change of altitude makes us both very deaf; 
but I can still hear the captain say : 

"Haul in the other sack of sand I — ^We must keep up long 
enoi^h to clear that forest and land in the field beyond, thb 
side of the large clump of trees/' 

The ballast is doing better work, and we are not falling so 
rapidly ; but only half of the treacherous forest has been cleared : 
there is more and enough of it, that stands threatening below us. 

" We shall never sail over it,'' mutters the owner. 

At this moment we swing into a violent gale, forerunner of 
the storm behind us. The " RoUa " quivers in its net, seems to 
hesitate for a mere second, and bravely leaps ahead. 

"Too much of a good thing ^," and above us the valve 

is roaring furiously. 

" Whatever happens, don't jump I " cries the captain. 

Of course, had I done so at any time, he would have shot 
up in the dir ten or fifteen thousand feet. 

" Attention 1 Void k moment psychologique ^." 

like a hawk swooping down on its prey, and with the same 
graceful curve, the " Rolla " dears, with ten feet to spare, the 
crest of the last trees. 

We hear the guide-rope dragging in the branches. 

As quick as a flash the captain has the anchor overboard. 
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But the gale is driving us on, and the iron teeth fail to bite 
the sod. 

We clutch at the hoop and the rigging above, and with a 
crash, the basket strikes the earth. 

The shock throws us back into it. 

The balloon bounds on several hundred feet, rolling like a 
huge football. We are draped, tossed, bumped, and bruised. 
Everything in the basket is smashed, and the claret on the cap- 
tsin^s face looks like blood. 

I barely have time to disengage my neck from a couple of 
slender and wiry net ropes that are doing their best to strangle 
me. 

A peasant, mowing near by, hears our cries; he drops his 
scythe, and kicking off his wooden shoes, tugs at the guide- 
rope lustily. 

The anchor has found a soft spot, suddenly the cable tight- 
ens, and our aerial trip is ended. 

By this time a few exdted villagers have come to the rescue 
from the neighboring fields. 

As we crawl from under the tangled mass of net-work and 
rigging, a terrorized child falls in a fit at the sight of this un- 
usual performance, rolling in the grass and screaming with fright. 

We are both rather pale and a bit weak in the knees ; but, 
oh I the exquisite sensation to feel the good old Earth under our 
feet again I 

A few steps away, ^* RoUa " lies panting in the sunshine. 

With every gust of wind he seems to exhale his life. 

His quivering form is sinking rapidly; we hear his heavy 
sighs and watch his quivering skin. 

The plucky little fellow makes another desperate effort to 
rise up to the spheres he has conquered; but his strength at 
last betrays him, and he hlls back on the green, empty, motion- 
less, dead. 

Paris, June, 1901. 
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«• In die jOffiaMge nuu^ tluiigi happen that are not to 
tatte of the fnlgrim." 

Shuk Au Mohammid: TIu Rtii tf BagiMi. 
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